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clear tliat the foundation of this theory is a psychical
fact, the valuations of the individual. In recent years,
however, partly as a result of the influence of Be-
haviourism, partly as a result of a desire to secure the
maximum possible austerity in analytical exposition,
there have arisen voices urging that this framework of
subjectivity should be discarded. Scientific method,
it is urged, demands that we should leave out of
account anything which is incapable of direct observa-
tion. We may take account of demand as it shows
itself in observable behaviour in the market. But be-
yond this we may not go. Valuation is a subjective
process. "We cannot observe valuation. It is therefore
out of place in a scientific explanation. Our theoretical
constructions must assume observable data. Such, for
instance, is the attitude of Professor Cassel,1 and
there are passages in the later work of Pareto* which
permit of a similar interpretation. It is an attitude
which is very frequent among those economists who
have come under the influence of Behaviourist psycho-
logy or who are terrified of attack from exponents of
this queer cult.
At first sight this seems very plausible. The argu-
ment that we should do nothing that is not done in
the physical sciences is very seductive. But it is
doubtful whether it is really justified. After all, our
business is to explain certain aspects of conduct. And
it is very questionable whether this can be done in
terms which involve no psychical element. It is quite
certain that whether it be pleasing or no to the desire
for the maximum austerity, we do in fact understand
terms such as choice, indifference, preference, and the
1 The Theory of Social Economy, First English Edition* roL i,, pp. 50-51.
* Notably in the article on Economic matJUmatigue in the Encydoptdit
des Sciences math&nafiqute, Paris, 1911.